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ABSTRACT 

What styles of action do boys learn to use in 
tackling work problems? How are these different from what girls do? 
What particular coping styles are preferred in different cultures? 
What differences are there between working class and upper- middle 
class in their dominant coping styles? Such choices of strategies in 
dealing with tasks are related to school achievement, vocational 
aspirations, and kinds of satisfactions young people seek in their 
work. By combining such measures of motivation and behavior style 
with measures of aptitude, better understanding and better prediction 
of individual achievement is sought. The study also seeks information 
about how children are influenced by family experiences in the 
development of their coping styles. This paper offers preliminary 
findings from a cross- national study of school children from 8 
countries. This work is the basis for an experiment now under way in 
the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education to test 
ways of training teachers to improve the coping effectiveness of 
their pupils. (Author) 
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A otucly lo now iu pi'o[ii:cju , In ci{^ht couuLricu , Lo determine how 
childLCii learn to cope with work taslta, in and out oi nchool. There 
are l\io Icindo of "howV" queatioua in this research. The firot is, v;hat 
are the otylca of action that Loya learn to u.oo in taclcllng problcma, 
dificrt'ut from vjhat jjivirJ learn to uu; what are the particular coping 
atylca preiori-cd in difierent culturca; and v;liat arc the diiteroncea 
be tv.’ccu working clnao and upper-middle class in theiv dominant coping 
Gtylea V 

Such choice of stratecioo In dealing with taoka is also being ’ 
related to school achievement, to vocational aspirations, and to the 
kinds of oatio f actl jns young people neck in their work. By combining 
ouch mcaourco of motivation and behavior style with measures of .aptitu^lo , 

better insight and bettor prediction of individual ochicvcmcnt is being 

0 

o/iught. 

15y interviewing the parontn of 107, of the 800 children in each 
natiunai sample, the study also acoko information about the second "how?": 
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I'apor prc'scntcd at the Amoriran Vocational Aonocintlon Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, Do ci' ml? or A-d, 1967. 

v’aV 'ihe reoearch cited wa:i carried out under the auspiceo of the 
Division of Coiiiprehou.'iive and Vocaticjiiai liducation lieneurch, U. S. Office 
of Education, Contract ULi 5-85-063, I’rojcct 5-0122, Coping Styles and 
Achievement; A Cross -National Study of School Children. 
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how children tuc Influenced by fni.itly cxpcricneco in Llie dove] opmcnL of 
Llicir eo[)injj uLylca. 

ihio x'cr;cai.'cli wn;» c:oopcx'aLively planned, and io eurircnily bcln^; 
eavx'icj out, by leadline boliavioi ai aeicnil.i.'j tu in bx'ai:il, England, 
Gcvinany, Italy, Japan, llcaico, the (J. J. (at the Univcx'aity of T(’.;<na, 
aiul at tlie Univetaity ul. .Cliica},!)) , aud Yup,oalavia. In the U. S. , 
aainple;; oi Nojjro, Lal.jii /.iiioi'icim tiiul Aii{jlo-Aincx'icuu cliildven ate belntj 
aiudied. Tliene eouiiLiiea wex'O choaon ao aa to include Llioac wlioac 
eeonoiiiic do.ve loptiieiiL aiueo 1‘JAl) liaa been moat notable!, vdiile covoriipj 
a tail}, a i-Xoiii iitill-di vi'inp I nr, (:o hip, lily developed induatrlalitation. 

'ilio hope, oJ: e.ou:.;:e, ia Lo Jlnd out how the people in "aueecaaful" 
ooci(' L ii.j achieve tlici i; aucccaa. 

'ihe croaa-iiaLioiial eharacLcx* of the atndy la dictated by another 
conaide.x iit ion : the air., oat cex'tain likelihood that there are ocvcx'al 

different \.'ay;i to cope aucccootully with achievement Laakui Any one 
.society probably tenda to favor one or two copinj 3 atylcai but the atyle 
preferred in another .society may "worl;" Juat an well, and may alno ful- 
fill .some f)tlier important human needs. .Such renearch io important to 
America, not only in order to be more perceptive about the nopiratiou.) 
and achievement patteruu of other n.itioiio, and ot minox'ity proupo in the 
U. .S. , it ia juat ao iiiiportant , to open our eyc’.a to tlie total paiiuit of 
needa ond the Lot.al array of copiup, atyloa whicli may need to be 
cncoura[;cd if al 1 onr people arc to achieve ma:cimum j;elf-fulfillincnt 
and maximum vocational etiectivencaa. 

The data from the firat tv/o yeara of tea Liny and interviewliiG are 
Just beiuG analysed. .Some preliminary findinGU can be cited, however, 
to llluatrutc some of the .upcclfic idea.s behind the atudy, and some of 
the iutercatina flndinpa which arc bopinnlng to cmcrGc. 
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I'or inatmicc, one inatruincnl: io the i‘oi;cod-cholcG occupational 
valuoa (juca tiounai VC. It aoko the young peroon what natlafactiona he 
would mainly accic in a Job. Data iivc available i.ov a conipavloon oi 
childvcn in Mexico and the U. S. (Texaa). There uie very oignificmit 
diffcvoucou , but not in the direction that the inveotigatove expected. 

It ia the Mexlcauj wlio ir.oot greatly dcaivc nucccoa and accomplishment, 
into.llcctual atiniulatiun and creativity. It ia not go ourpriaing that 
they aloo neck prcGtige. The Aii'.crican oyndrome, by contraot, omplianioca 
dcGireci lor cccurity, ior economic rcturna, fc^r plcannnt work aooociatcG, 
plcanaut v;oi.I; aurrouiidiuga , and variety in tlie work. It ia the Mexican 
children v;ho allow tlie aLrougcot drive for achievetuont . The Americana, 
perhnpa becauao tln'y arc children of affluence, appear much more hedo- 
niatie, and much more Inclined to oettlc for a oafe, comfortable job 
than dci.iaad opportunity for inaKimum accompliuhment . They occm Icca 
concerned about what they achiovo through their efforta them what 
rewnrdo tliey get. If this oliould happen to be an accurate foroohadow- 
ing of the future, there may be aonic danger that American progrcao will 
falter for lack of tl;c drive for ckcg lienee that brought uo ao far. It 
ia all the more olgnificant, porhapa, bccauoo there are extremely few 
diffoicnceo between middle claoa and working claoa youth in these 
attitudes . 

On the ioaue of coping ntylca, there arc uomc rcauita from a pilot 
study comparing the U. .T. v;lth Mexico and UrnTiii, uaiiig an experimental 
Story Completion Inotrument. in thin pilot study, a rating ayotem was 
used to dcacrlbe the childrcn'a ctyle of renponae to ten different prob- 
lem aituntiono. Five aapccta of coping behavior were scored, plus rn 
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ovcrijll evaluation of the eoplnu cffoctivcncay of the icopouac to the 
|)ioblciii. Tlio acalcu v;eie defined au iollowo: 

^ v?i. Iloi i ‘ • t_>j ' I ir: 

Copiuij; the atoty tc[)i.eyentu a reasonable effort to aulvo the [iroblem 
whetlior or uot the aetuai outeoip.e ia a aucccoolul one. 

Nonco|)inp, : eiUicr there fa no efiort to aoive the problem, or the 

attempt ia an luirealiatie or iueffectuai one. 

2. Activ es va . i v(^ 

'iliia diiueuaion ia ruored on Llie baoia of the beliavior of the atimulua 
peraon. If tin.! atimulua | L!V.''on i.a the initiator of tlie action, the 
behavior ia conaiilered aetivo. If, on the oLlu.'r lianU, aoiiie one otlier 
tlian the atimulua peraou iuitiateo tlio actiona in the alory, the behavior 
of the. utinmlua peraon in aeored poooivc. 

3 . hi ree l: va, I V(m: I: 

If the atimulua [n’raoii trioa to get ootneono clue to aoive the. jjroblem 
lor liim, thia would lie aeored Indirect. If he inlLiates Llic action, 
wliich la a direct uLtem|)t to aoive Llie [iroblem himocif, it ia scored 
direct. 'ihua, n atory may bo aeored "aetivo ainl direct", or "active 
and indirect" but never "i)aaaive and direct". otorica may, of courae, 
bo ocorei.1 "neutral" on thia acalc in varioua combiuntlono with other 
acaiea . 

''i . ro Mi tive. V.'; . Ih ' j ’ i ( I ye. A f f ov I. 

'Ihi.'i diineu.aion roieri; to the emotionality of Llie aLiiimlua [leraon. The 
(Vvpreaafon of any poaitive. afJ ect ai.ch an joy, aatia faction, hn|)piueao, 
and the degree of auch oxin.eaaion, arc aeored accordingly. Negative 
affect, including ongor, dialike, fear, arc alao aeored according to 
the degree of expreoaiou, Thia ia the only dinienaion wliich can be 
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ocortiil by infci’cncc iiom Lhc bchuvior of the otimuluj person. If, for 
example, the behavior oi the atimulua person io conoicleretl to be hovStile, 
althou['h there in no overt expresoion of hostile worda, a score on the 
lu'.i’utive euil of the scale is aaaip.nod. 

13 . ] nr. triir.:»~*nt:a 1^ <_I^l ’ it a s I v ( 2 _ 

ihe cpiesLion naked luire is: doi;.'i the atiimhio person take action, 

whether rational or not; or does lie pi.ininrJ.ly emote, or describe his 
ideas and feelino,a without puttir.i; them into action. 
bos a 1 1: i 't vs. Ik'iM t 1 ve O ul. i.-()iiie 

A positive outcome is n auecesafnl ic^solution of the problem whether it 
is a realistic solution i.ir a wishful, tantnoi^ied solution. A ne[;ativc 
uutc.oii:,' is v/here the [)i oi)iem remaino unresolved or the. ecusequences arc 
clearly undeairaliJe or unhappy for the 3t. . .v*’iis person. 

in each iinrticipatiuy country, forty protocols were selected from 
the total sample tested, equally divided ns to afic , sex, and socio- 
economic level. The final selection contained five maJeo and five 
females in the 10 year old, upper lower class i^jroup, five lunles and 
five iomales in the 14 year old upper lower ctoup; and so on. Tlic 
protocols were independently scored by three judcoo in each country with 
acceptable reliability. 

On the copinj* scale, four of the ton problem-stories showed 
sii’niiicant differences nnioiij; countries; six, did not. Where there 
wore diil'orenees , the U. S. children .scored highest on three of the 
four problems, with the Mexican.'; next, and the braxillnns relatively 
lowco t. 

This pattern is curioufj (to an American mind) because activity, 
which is widely assumed to be a peculiarly American trait, was actually 
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higljcuL in Brazil, in five of.orica, Lliough hxchcat in the U. S. in four 
other atorieo. Apparently activity, by itaelf, ia not aufficient to 
define effective copini^ behavior. InJood, nlthouf^h the Mexican 
children were moot paaoive on all nine otorieo, they V7cre not judeed 
inferior in coping of fee tivenesa . Their pnanive atyle of coping x^orked 
juat aa effectively na the active American a tylc, in moat problems, and 
more effectively than the active Dracilian style, in some situationa. 

In aomewhat the aan:e vein the children from Sao I’aulo, liraail, 
scored hii^hesL for di;.ec Lnosa of action in all six of tlic ten stories 
v^hore there v7ori' iiignii leant national differences. Contrary to 
expectation, the U. S. children, not the Mexicans, x^erc most indirect 
in ionr of those six .stories. 

The fificct scale shox>7cd intcr-country difierences in seven stories. 
Of these, Rraixil expressed the most positive affect in six stories, 
will 1*7. lIjg Mexican cliildren shox^cd the least positive affect in five 
stories . 

Instrumental behavior was significantly different on four of the 
ton problems. In each case, the U. .S. was moot Instrumontal ; the 
Mexicans, moot cxprcsoivc. Tlie Brazilians closely resembled the 
Americans . 

A.s to story outcome, six stories differentiated the national 
samples. Brazil v7no liii.lieot on five of the six, x^ith Mexico lox^cst on 
four and the U. ,S. lox^ost on two stories. 

To sum up, x^hen the children respond to these problem stories, 
(x^hich X7C cannot yet say is the same us tlicir typical pattern of actual 
bolinvior ) ,on certnin kinds of problems there does tend to he a distinc- 
tive pattern of coping behavior x>7hich is different for each country. 
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'iho DrusiUan pattern ia to be rlco’/ouoly active, direct, positive in 
attitude, quite hlQhly inutrumentul lu action and optiiuiotlc about the 
outcomo. This all oouuda very positive; uiid, indeed, in alx of the ton 
problem aituatlona it acems to work aa well as other otylea. Yet, in 
the four problenu that showed national differencea in cuplnc effective- 
ucaa, the Urazlllana faved poorest. Ihla head-on personal attack on 
pLoblcnis may overlook soiiio. conaldcratlona essential to success, or their 
optimistic approach may he unrealistic in some way; or these six scales 
uiay not exhaust all the factors that determine effective coping (which 
is likely). In any caai’., the Urazilian children from .Suo Paulo shov/ 
a distinctively lively, active kind of coping behavior. 

The Ilcxlcano, by contrast, show a much more passive, expressive, 
relatively leas happy, somewhat pooolmiotlc approach to these problems, 
Yet they actually cope as well with the problems ns the children of 
Brazil or the U. S. , on the whole, and better than the Brazilians where 
there is a meaningful difference. 

The American children arc active initiators, but they involve 
other people in the solution of problems (indirect). They tend to 
behave ins trumcntally ratlior than expressively, when there is any 
material difference, but tliey feel only moderately positive about their 
eiforts and about the cxpc'.cted outcome. Nonetheless, they show the 
most effective coping behavior, overall, on the four problems that 
produceil national differences. 

Perhaps the moat important Implication, though, stems from the 
fact that on six of the ten problems there were no significant national 
differences in coping effectiveness, although the s tying of coping 
behavior were quite different in each country. If the data from the 
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main study contlrnuj tliio pilot analyoio, it will clearly refute any 
simpliotlc otcrcotype that there is only one best way to tackle 
problems t Within the American scene, alone, we may have been trying to 
force children into a single coping style, to the detriment of oorae 
whose natural style is different but may be equally effective. As the 
Mexican children illustrate, a passive, even pessimistic approach docs 
not prevent the effective solution of problems. Indeed, although the 
American stereotype calls for a highly independent, autonomous, enthu- 
siastic attack, this is not really the most of these American child- 
ren went about it. They were much more temporal in attitude, invoked 
other people to Iiolp, and they were by no means highly optimistic about 
outcon:es; yet they dealt effectively with the problems--as much, or more 
than the children of the other countries. 

ihus, lor what it is worth, a few early returns from this study 
suggest a pluralistic conception of achievement behavior which recognizes 
that there are (luite different, alternative ways to deal with problems, 

^ t)f which may be workable. Parents, teachers and employers can use 
detailed information which will help them apply this principle to 
Individual children and workers. 
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